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The Missionary's Task 


A Christian missionary is not trying to “change” people so 
much as he is trying to make them aware of what they 
really are in the new relationship. He is not so much trying 
to reconcile men to God and to each other, as he is letting 
people know that they have been reconciled by God. He 
does not believe that he has something that other men do 
not have, but only that all men have something that too 
many men do not know they have, and as a result are suf- 
fering just as if they did not have it. . . . His task is not to 
say, “| find that | have been redeemed in Jesus Christ. Look 
to him and see whether you haven’t been redeemed too.” 
That might suggest that he was a favorite of God’s who 
had been saved all by himself apart from others. Rather 
he says, “| have found that we all have been redeemed in 


Jesus Christ. Look to him and see if you do not find it too.” 


—CHARLES W. FORMAN, in A Faith for the Nations, just published by 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, in the Layman’s Theological Library. 











Letters to the Editors 





Social Security Error Is Detected 





Ministerial Coverage 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the September 16 OvuTI.ooK (page 10) 
there is a short article on Social Security 
disability benefits which is in error by 
omission rather than by what it says. 

Your article leaves the impression that 
ministers could become eligible now for 
disability benefits at age 50. Such is not 
the case. The law requires five full years 
of coverage before such eligibility is es- 
tablished. Since ministers first became 
covered by Social Security in 1955, the 
earliest such eligibility could be estab- 
lished on ministerial income only after 
ae 

I am assistant manager of the Social 
Security Administration District Office in 
Lexington, Ky.... 

WILLIAM R. PAUL. 
Lexington, Ky. 





To THE OUTLOOK: 

. .. I went into the local office and in- 
quired as to the truth of this (Sept. 16) 
report. The officials there informed me 
... that the 20 quarters. or five years of 
membership, was still in effect and that 
I would not be (nor anyone else in the 
ministry) eligible for permanent disabil- 
ity benefits until the five years had been 
completed. ... 

BernaArp A. SYKES. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


NOTE—This Religious News Service 
story which we carried was not only 
in error, as our correspondents have 
pointed out, but the investigation which 
the inquiry of our readers stimulated in 
Washington has led to the discovery of 
a further deficiency in the bill which can 
have far-reaching effects unless it is 
amended. As the law now reads, unless 
a minister is disabled within a year of 
his 65th birthday, or in some way is able 
to return to employment, he wil! not be 
eligible for any benefits at all when he 
is 65 because he will not have a sufficient 
period of coverage to qualify under the 
law. If he should die, his widow would 
not be able to claim any benefits either. 
Ministers have had less than two years 
under Social Security (since Jan. 1, 1955), 
therefore no one yet has 20 quarters of 
coverage. 

The Social Security Administration it- 
self had not realized until this present 
inquiry, that all benefits are being lost 
by ministers who become disabled be- 
tween now and 1960. 

All professional groups are caught in 
this unforeseen complication of techni- 
calities, so it is expected that legislation 
will be introduced in the next Congress 
with equitable provisions made retroac- 
tive to July 1, 1957—the beginning of the 
disability payment program to take care 
of all “hardship cases” that have arisen. 


Church Fellowship 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


If you would like to increase attendance 
—regular attendance, that is—in your 
church, I can highly recommend two 
things we have done lately that are paying 
big dividends both in attendance and fel- 
lowship. 

First is a weekly or bi-monthly church 
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paper. Called “Church News,” it is in- 
formal, dealing with the social life of the 
church and the fellowship to be had with 
different groups. For instance, a class 
party. Occasionally we publish the figures 
from the treasurer’s report, or what the 
diaconate is doing in the way of handling 
church funds, ete. All this leaves the bul- 
letin for the order of worship only. 

The paper is eagerly sought after and 
is mailed to the bedridden members un- 
able to attend. In every issue we try to 
deal with some problem or interest at 
hand and even have a question and an- 
swer column. Our next issue will be dedi- 
cated to our teen-agers and they will have 
a hand in preparing the issue. Reporters 
are appointed in every group in the 
church, so there is never a lack of news. 

The second thing we have done is to 
revive the old-fashioned annual church 
picnic, complete with games, contests, 
prizes and good old home cooking. Our 
picnic this year was climaxed with a 
contest between the elders and deacons in 
a “tug of war.” Last year it was a water- 
melon contest. This was our second year 
to have the picnic, and the crowd was 
twice as large as before. Already we are 
planning for next year and expect a larger 
crowd than before. Any church of 200 
or more can do it. 

What is your church doing to promote 
attendance and fellowship—besides your 
regular visitation? 

Brit HALey. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Prayer for Reunion 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please find enclosed a check for my re- 
newal subscription for another year. 

I look forward to THE OvuTLOOK each 
week. I like your coverage of the news 
from the entire group of Presbyterians. 
We of the USA church should know more 
about other Presbyterians. You provide 
us with such knowledge and I like the 
manner in which you do it. 

The articles by Dr. Foreman and the 
Sunday school lessons by Dr. Thompson 
are worth the price of the magazine. I 
am a retired minister of the USA church 
but I want to know what the U.S. folks 
are doing. I trust that one of these days 
we will all be one great body of Presby- 
terians. 

Thank you for your fairness in dealing 
with controversial matters. You cannot 
be on both sides and I may not have al- 
ways agreed on every question but I ap- 
preciated your determination to present 
the facts as you see them. I honor you 
for your strong stand for truth. 

Horace BATCHELOR. 
Mattoon, Illinois. 


Our Biggest Value 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please send us 20 copies of the Draft 
Catechism of the Church of Scotland. We 
are planning to use this in connection 
with an elective course in our Sunday 
School on Presbyterian beliefs and doc- 
trine. 

WInstTon-SALeM, N. C. 


NOTE—Undoubtedly, aside from a sub- 
scription to The Presbyterian Outlook, 


Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


NEXT WEEK — Governor Collins’ 
great address at the Miami Men’s 
Convention. 





this is our biggest value—80-page booklet 
with important discussion material (be 
sure and read the preface with its com- 
ment by Brunner on the “devastating 
effects” of the catechetical method). Many 
churches find this 25¢ booklet to be of 
great help as a discussion basis. Orders 
run like these recent ones: 

25 copies—Charlotte, N. C. 

30—Tulsa, Okla. 

40—St. Paul, Minn. 

25—McAllen, Texas. 

etc., etc. 


101 Ways vs. 1 Way 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please send 300 copies of “101 Ways vs. 
One Way.” 

Could you tell me if the General Assem- 
bly has ever made any statement about 
the multitude of methods employed by 
some churches to escape the responsibility 
of sacrificial giving, or is the way of bake 
sales, rummage sales, Stanley parties, etc., 
the “Presbyterian Way’’? 

I wonder how long it will be before the 
church will have to give trading stamps to 
induce people to give. 

RALPH PILAND. 
Waynesboro. Va. 

NOTE—Statements of the U. S. As- 
sembly condemning these procedures are 
printed on the back of our “101 Ways 
vs. 1 Way” reprint. By the way, trading 
stamps are now entering the picture in 
some localities, as they are being col- 
lected for churches. Their value: about 
$2 a book.—Eds. 


For Every Member 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please send to me by return mail 100 
copies of the W. Lapsley Carson article, 
The Minister in the Presbyterian Church. 
Every member has received a copy in the 
welcome letter from the pastor. This is 
one of the finest instruction aids I know 
to create harmony in a congregation con- 
cerning the relationship of minister and 
people. 

TEXAS 


. - » You have helped me many times 
with many problems through the pages of 
THe OvuTLooK. Just one of your many 
articles appeared in the April 9, 1956 
issue—The Minister in the Presbyterian 
Church, by W. Lapsley Carson... . 

I refer often to the helpful articles in 
THE OvTLooK and urge the officers, es- 
pecially, to subscribe. ... 

MINISTER. 


Thoughts at a Funeral 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Some time ago I received from you an 
inspiring little pamphlet or tract based on 
the verse, “No man cared for my soul.” 
The setting was the funeral of a non- 
Christian, and the monologue took place 
in the mind of a Christian business asso- 
ciate of the deceased in attendance at the 
funeral service. I believe the author was 
Dr. Foreman. 

I surely hope this gives you enough to 
go on, as I would like very much to have 
copies of this for my own use... . 

GARNER, IOWA. 

NOTE—“Thoughts at a Funeral”— 5¢ 

per copy; $1 per 100. 


¥ Outlook 
ecember. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











SWEDEN’S RoyAL CHAPLAIN has issued 
an appeal to women not to leave the 
State Lutheran Church because of its 
recent action barring the ordination of 
women as pastors. The biennial con- 
vention voted 62-36 against the step. 
CHURCH CONSTRUCTION in September 
again set a new record for a single month, 
running to $81,000,000. The total for 
the first nine months of 1957 is $630,- 
000,000—16% above last year... . THE 
METHODIST PASTOR in Forest, Miss., and 
the Hattiesburg, Miss., American are 
suggesting that the churches operate pri- 
vate schools in Mississippi if integra- 
tion is forced on the state. ... OBviousLY 
DIRECTED toward the summer camp con- 
ducted by Koinonia Farm, inter-racial 
Christian community near Americus, Ga., 
a $500 annual license fee has been ap- 
proved by the Sumner County Board of 
Commissioners for all sponsors of sum- 
mer camps for children. An effort to 
close the camp by other means failed in 
the Georgia state Court of Appeals... . 
THe CapiraL CitTIzEn’s Councit of 
Little Rock has challenged the clergymen 
of that city who “repeatedly have spoken 
in favor of mixing white and Negro 
children in the public schools” to inte- 
grate their churches. . .. WILLIAM ERN- 
EST Hocktinc, of Madison, N. H., 84- 
vear-old professor emeritus of philosophy 
at Harvard, will receive the annual Le- 
Comte du Nouy award for his recent 
book, The Coming World Civilization. 
The $500 award and silver medal go to 
the author of the year’s literary work 
which “best helps the spiritual thinking 
of our times.” . . . Etcuot MINNEAPOLIS 
ministers, including Morris C. Robinson 
of Grace Presbyterian Church, went on 
the air to extend New Year greetings to 
their Jewish neighbors, broadcasting one- 
minute messages throughout the day. . . . 
A Roman Cartuotic bishop, Cyril C. 
Cowderoy of Southwark, England, said 
recently “the only sort of Christian re- 
union logically possible” is a return of 
the Protestant and dissident Orthodox 
churches” to the obedience and unity of 
the Catholic Church. He said: “It 
would be cruel and dishonest to encour- 
age the false hope that the Catholic 
Church might be ready, after pressure 
and persuasion, to compromise on its 
fundamental teaching authority and wor- 
ship.” 


NCC General Board Issues 
Appeal to Organized Labor 


Organized labor has been called on 
by the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches to “eliminate cor- 
ruption and undemocratic practices” so 
that the great union movement can be 
‘“‘a force for strengthening our society.” 

A resolution, adopted at a New York 
meeting, said the recent evidences of 
corruption in labor unions “are causes 
for concern. How widespread corrup- 
tion is is difficult to determine, but it 
apparently is so widespread that most 
citizens, including union members and 
labor leaders, recognize the threat thus 
created to the health of the whole body of 
labor.” 


Little Rock 
In another action the General Board 
commended church groups and individ- 


State Supreme Court 
Upholds Church Rule 


AUSTIN, TEX. (RNS)—The Texas Su- 
preme Court here upheld a decision of a 
lower court awarding the $400,000 prop- 
erty of Northridge Presbyterian church 
in Dallas to a minority group that re- 
mained loyal to the Dallas Presbytery of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., in a con- 
gregational dispute dating from 1954. 

In March, 1956, the 601-member con- 
gregation voted 159 to 83 to withdraw 
from the presbytery and retain John 
Knox Bowling, pastor of the church, as 
their minister. 

A judicial commission of the presby- 
tery had earlier found him guilty of “de- 
fying Presbyterian law and authority.” 

Later, the presbytery accepted Dr. 
Bowling’s resignation from the denom- 
ination and he withdrew a suit he had 





filed seeking to enjoin the presbytery 


from ousting him. 

Since then the group under Dr. Bow- 
ling’s leadership has established the in- 
dependent Hillside Presbyterian church, 
meeting in the Bethany Christian Church 
building. 

In its ruling the Supreme Court said 
that where there has been a division in 
the congregation, “those members who 
renounce their allegiance to the church 
lose any rights in the property involved 
and the property and the use thereof 
belong to members which remain loyal 
to the church.” 


uals who have giveri “effective Christian 
witness” in the school desegregation 
crisis in the South. President Eisenhower 
was praised for his actions in the Little 
Rock situation upholding decisions of 
the Federal courts. 

In an effort to keep the plight of the 
oppressed Hungarian people before the 
attention of the world, the General Board 
urged American delegates to the United 
Nations to continue their efforts to bring 
about compliance with General Assembly 
resolutions condemning the use of Soviet 
military forces to suppress the efforts of 
Hungarian people to reassert their rights. 
It also asked that the report of the special 
committee of the General Assembly on 
the Hungarian problem be “brought 
forcefully to the attention of church 
people and the public at large.” 

In another action the Board declared 
that the 30,000 Hungarian escapees now 
in this country, whose status has not been 
regularized by Congress, should not be 
subjected to investigation and deportation 
without hearings. 


Arab Refugees 

A report by a special committee of the 
NCC declared that no solution to the 
Middle East crisis is possible until the 
fate of nearly 1,000,000 Arab refugees 
from Palestine is settled. 

One recommendation in the report 
suggests the possibilitv of having Amer- 
ican communities “adopt” frontier Arab 
villages. 

An intensive study of ministers’ sal- 
aries will be conducted under the direc- 
tion of the NCC with the aid of a $33,500 
grant from the Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund. Samuel W. Blizzard, professor 
of Christianity and Society at Princeton 
Seminary, will take a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from his seminary duties to direct 
the survey. 

This study is believed to be the first 
far-reaching interdenominational analy- 
sis of clergymen’s salaries. It will be 
carried out in cooperation with church 
and lay leaders of the Council’s member 
bodies. 

The study will seek to establish the 
salaries actually received by ministers 
as distinct from housing and fringe bene- 
fits, and it will suggest ways in which 
cooperative religious agencies may aid 








denominations and congregations in solv- 
ing salary problems. 

It was pointed out that architects, den- 
tists and lawyers earn more than twice 
the yearly average of ministers, and phy- 
sicians and surgeons more than three 
times as much. 

Ben Wilbur, former director of radio 
for the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the NCC, was named director of 
a new Program Operations Department. 


History Citation 
To Armstrong 


Professor Maurice Whitman Arm- 
strong has received the first Distinguish- 
ed Service Award presented by the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society in Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Armstrong is head of the Depart- 
ment of History of Ursinus College. He 
received the Brewer prize of the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History in 1946 
and he is co-author of the book of source 
readings in Presbyterian history entitled 
The Presbyterian Enterprise. 

Along with the citation Dr. Armstrong 
received a large silver key, the distinc- 
tive symbol of the society. On one side 
appears the name of the recipient and on 
the other, “Only the key of yesterday un- 
locks tomorrow.” 

The award is made as the citation 
reads: 

. in appreciation of his originality 
in conceiving a book of readings in Presby- 
terian history, his patient research in 
gathering a large share of primary 
sources, and his cooperative editorship 
of the completed volume entitled The 
Presbyterian Enterprise; and further in 
recognition of his extensive investigations 
in the Library of the Historical Society 
culminating in his “Survey of manuscript 
and printed materials related to the his- 
tory of the Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.”; and 
further in commendation of his counsel 
and service on committees of the Board 
of Directors of the Historical Society; a 
teacher who recognizes Christianity as a 
factor in the development of America.” 


Review Urged for N. Y. 
Ruling on 10 Commandments 


New Hype Park, N.Y. (RNS)—The 
School Board here, by a 5-1 vote, called 
on the State Board of Regents to review 
a ruling of State Education Commission- 
er James E. Allen, Jr., against posting 
an “interdenominational” version of the 
Ten Commandments in classrooms (OvutT- 
LOOK, Sept. 9). 

In his decision last June, Mr. Allen 
said the proposal had created “dissen- 
sion and bitterness” in the community 
and ‘“‘would not serve to increase the 
respect for or the influence of the Ten 
Commandments.” He said the educa- 
tion of children was not served by “acts 
which create division, ill-feeling and un- 
wholesome controversy.” 

The school board, in its request to the 
regents, said: 


4 


“Rendering a decision on the basis of 
alleged controversy establishes a danger- 
ous precedent. Any person or group who 
might differ with a decision of any school 
board could by devious means deliberately 
create a controversy and conceivably nul- 
lify the action of a duly-elected body.” 


Mr. Allen also had stated in his ruling 
that to display the Ten Commandments 
in schools where legal restrictions pro- 
hibit free discussion of them “‘is to de- 
tract from their significance and to dis- 
sipate their force.” 

He added that, aside from any reli- 
gious issue involved, “the display of an 


item which cannot be freely explained 
is unsound educational practice.” 
Following the ruling Assemblyman 
William C. Brennan, Jr., of Queens said 
he would introduce a bill in the next ses- 
sion of the legislature to require every 
school in the state to post the Ten Com- 
mandments in its classrooms. 


Japanese Sent to Brazil 

The first pastor ever to be sent to South 
America from the United Church of 
Christ in Japan is Motoi Munakata. He 
will sail with his wife and children in 
October. 





Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Charles 
E. S. Kraemer, president of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., General Assembly’s Training School; 
and Morris D. Warren, Presbyterian, U. S., 
director of educational leadership. 


GOING STEADY 


What about young people in their 
teens “going steady?” Some churches 
are taking extreme steps to curb it. 
What about this situation? 


KRAEMER: Let me say that I have 
considerable sympathy for young people, 
particularly of this generation, in the 
matter of going steady, especially those 
who live in the city. I had the privilege 
of growing up in a small community 
where the entire group of young people 
knew each other and one would go with 
one girl one night and another the next 
night, and everyone understood it. But 
in a city—this is true for girls—it seems 
that there are limitations as to the enter- 
tainment they can have and in the places 
they can go unless they have a boy to take 
them. In order to be sure that there is 
going to be a boy available sometimes 
they make “steady” arrangements. So 
I do sympathize with them and under- 
stand why it seems to be necessary some- 
times. Yet I also know that young 
people, particularly of the early high 
school and even of the later high school 
years, who confine themselves to just one 
person of the other sex are missing a real 
opportunity to have a wider fellowship 
and really get to know the things they 
need to know about each other. 

MopeErAToR: You have suggested that 
this pattern offers teen-agers a sense of 
security that they may not have other- 
wise—you are sure you have a date. You 
have also stressed a need to provide 
wholesome group activities that will offer 
pleasure for a great many instead of 
simply those who pair off. 

WarrEN: I have been wondering re- 
cently if one of the reasons for the wide- 
spread development of this going-steady 
pattern has not been the breakdown of 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


security that we have in our homes. 
With the tremendous increase in divorce 
cases and the consequent loss of security 
to our young people, they have sought 
their own security in steady dating. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


I find it difficult to believe firmly 
in capital punishment. Will you give 
what you believe to be a Christian ap- 
proach to this question? 


WarrREN: I am in sympathy with 
this questioner because I too believe that 
capital punishment is unjustified. The 
major argument that has always been 
given in favor of capital punishment is 
that it is a deterrent to major crime, but 
I believe this argument simply cannot 
be proven to be true. To the contrary, 
there is some evidence that it is a sadly 
mistaken idea. In the second place, the 
death penalty is a final and irreparable 
thing. For society this means that any 
error in judgment concerning the guilt 
of a defendant cannot be rectified in any 
degree whatsoever, because the defendant 
has now been executed. For the criminal 
the death penalty denies in a true sense 
the possibility of his redemption. For 
this reason I believe that we who are 
Christian ought to work together for the 
abolition of capital punishment. But 
there is one other thing. After all, it is 
crime and not the criminal that is the 
real problem. The death sentence doesn’t 
abolish the causes of crime, but only a 
person who is affected by these causes. 
So for the Christian there is deep and 
profound obligation to work for the abo- 
lition of the seed beds of crime in our 
communities today. 

MoperRAtoR: ‘There are many differ- 
ent opinions on this question. It is in- 
teresting to see that an increasing num- 
ber of Christian bodies are taking action 
in line with your own point of view on 
this question in working toward aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. We know 
too that there have been some definite 
steps taken in that direction in England 
that moved along pretty well for a while, 
but such a radical step could not come 
quickly and it was delayed, or put off. 
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@ In preparation for Stewardship Sunday 


“We must therefore pay closer atten- 
tion to what we have heard, in case we 
drift away.’’—Hebrews 2:1 (Moffatt) 


N THE CITY of Belfast in Northern 

Ireland, the members of one of the 
largest Presbyterian Churches under- 
took a religious census among some 2,000 
homes in their area. After the results 
were brought in, the minister, John H. 
Withers, examined the large heap of 
mimeographed sheets which recorded the 
visitors’ comments and findings. One 
comment was: “‘Used to be Presbyterian; 
now belong nowhere.” Another: “Used 
to be members in the country; now attend 
nowhere.” Another: “Children go to 
Sunday school, but parents are not in- 
terested anymore.” And still another: 
‘“‘Presbyterians—but unconnected.” 


Curiously enough, none of these 
showed any real animosity or ill-feel- 
ing towards the church. 


Indeed, in all likelihood, they would 
go so far as to say that the church was 
a good thing to have in the community, 
that it gave an air of respectability to 
the neighborhood, that it suggested to 
people that everybody is good at heart, 
and that they themselves would certainly 
wish the church well in all its endeavors. 
Yet, with all this in mind, they still felt 
no obligation towards the church. They 
did not appreciate or miss the benefits of 
its ministries of grace, and they continued 
in a state of moral lethargy and spiritual 
complacency which was aptly described 
as “Presbyterian, but unconnected.” 


A Besetting Sin 

While we take comfort from the 
thought that these folk were not in active 
opposition to the church, yet we deplore 
the fact that unconsciously they have 
fallen into one of the besetting sins of 
our age, namely, drifting. And largely 
because they understand neither the na- 
ture of what they are doing nor the 
results that issue inevitably from it. 

What is the drifter like, as we see him 
through the eyes of the church? He is 
the easy-going, every-day type who has 
cut himself off from the moorings of con- 
ventional religion and has surrendered to 
the secular demands of the times. Once 
upon a time he was identified with the 
Christian faith, but now he informs us 
that one religion is as good as another, 
for after all, we are all headed for the 
same place. Or, he is convinced that to 
be decent is all that counts and therefore 
he has become satisfied with the ordinary 


DR. MACLEOD is associate professor of 
homiletics at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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Drifting 


By DONALD MACLEOD 


level of just getting by and avoids any 
undue obligation to basic spiritual prin- 
ciples. Hence he is best described as 
“unconnected.” The habits of his boy- 
hood which included Sunday school and 
regular attendance at worship have been 
dropped for the garden hose, the power 
mower, and the fairway at the country 
club. 


As far as real attachment to the 
church and what it stands for are 
concerned, he’s adrift. 


The disturbing factor in all this, 
however, is that the drifter does not an- 
ticipate or foresee the results he is in 
for and for the time being is not and 
cannot be concerned about them. He is 
totally unaware of the fact that drifting 
involves submission to his own spiritual 
laziness and that it carries him from a 
higher to a lower level which cannot be 
arrested by his own strength. And what 
is more, a community of drifters tol- 
erates those forces that eat slowly and 
imperceptibly at the moral and cultural 
foundations of the nation’s life. Drift- 
ing gives an easy opportunity to agencies 
that bedevil mankind and that the church 
stands against resolutely, and unfortu- 
nately, as Robert Menzies has said, “they 
capture the citadel, almost without our 
being aware of what has happened.” 


Nineteen hundred years ago, the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews sent a mes- 
sage to a group of people who were in 
danger of drifting. They had begun to 
fall away, to lapse into the old forms of 
Judaism, and to cut themselves off from 
the strong and costly tug of the Christian 
demands. For them, apparently, the gate 
was too strait, the road too narrow, and 
the price exceedingly high. So this writer 
exhorted them, “We must therefore pay 
closer attention to what we have heard, 
in case we drift away.”” And what more 
lively word could be said to the uncon- 
nected person, the ecclesiastically dis- 
placed person, the drifter, in the year 
1957? Give heed to what you’ve heard, 
lest you drift. And what had these 
people heard? Simply the great facts 
of the Christian gospel which keep any- 
one of us morally and spiritually sound 
and which, if obeyed, will give meaning 
to life and steadiness to character. 

In the first chapter of Hebrews, the 
writer sets forth the fact of Christ and 
begins the second with a significant 
“therefore.” “We must therefore pay 
closer attention to what we have heard 
in case we drift away.” Here was a 
warning against drifting, against loosen- 
ing their ties with the Christian faith. 
This little, unknown church was called 
to look upon Christ afresh, to think of 
the uniqueness of his person among the 
prophets of the ages, to hear his word as 





OCTOBER—Church Press Month 


Uninformed: 


NY major strengthening of the Prot- 

estant churches in the United States 
is dependent on the growth of interest 
and activity of their lay members. But 
such lay members are not prepared to 
participate wisely in the life of the 
churches unless they are intelligently in- 
formed as to the real issues that confront 
the churches. 

In the long run, the most important 
means the churches have to give such 
background information are the regular 
church periodicals, so edited as to be of 
interest to the members on the one hand 
and on the other hand so that they are 
really interpreting the fundamental view- 
points and the attitudes which the 
churches require from their leaders. 

The total circulation of the Protestant 
church press, now members of the Asso- 
ciated Church Press, is 13,461,416, 
which means a reading constituency of 
approximately 30,000,000 since these 


30,000,000 


papers circulate largely among families. 
But since the Protestant church member- 
ship in the United States is about 60,- 
000,000, this means that 30,000,000 
church members remain uninformed. 
That indicates the magnitude of the task 
before us. So I hope every church will 
take seriously its responsibility to pro- 
vide its membership with a good, read- 
able, church paper. 


I believe it to be equally important that 
every good, readable church paper should 
be known and talked about as widely as 
possible among the constituency of its 
potential readership. We have many 
good church magazines. We must close 
the gap between those who read them and 
the many millions more who should read 
them. Church Press Month in October 
offers an excellent opportunity and a 
challenge to do that. 


EuGENE CARSON BLAKE. 








the very voice of God through him, and 
to be convinced that only through his 
wondrous life and death could men find 
salvation. Think on these things, the 
writer urged, and do not drift. 

What then is to be your message to 
the drifter who lives on your street, the 
man who is Presbyterian or Methodist or 
Episcopalian—but is unconnected ? 


The Founder 


I. We hold on to the church because of 
its founder. 

The drifter says one religion is as 
good as another. Christianity is just 
one among many. In that case there is 
no reason why you or I should hold on 
to it, or to the church either. Religion 
becomes a matter of options. Take your 
pick. No one can blame you if you ditch 
the church, because humanism, secular- 
ism, Confucianism—any one of them is 
yours to choose. Why denounce any 
person who is nominally a member of 
a Christian nation, but who as far as the 
church is concerned is “unconnected” ? 

One day during the First World War, 
Dr. F. W. Norwood of the City Temple, 
London, had a long talk with a young 
soldier on the battlefield in Belgium. 
This lad had planned to study for the 
Christian ministry, but became skeptical 
and broke off his connection with his 
earlier hope and intention. “What do 
you think of Jesus?” Norwood asked 
him. “A wonderful man,” he replied, 
“but no divinity stuff.” ‘But how else 
would you compare him?” continued 
Norwood. “With Emerson, Shakespeare, 
or Carlyle,” came the reply. “But,” said 
Norwood, “when you think of Jesus do 
you ever find yourself wishing you were 
a better man?” “Yes,” replied the sol- 
dier, “I do.” “Do you ever remember 
feeling that way about Emerson, Shakes- 
peare, or Carlyle?” added Norwood. 

Then in the course of the conversation 
the soldier told Norwood of an experi- 
ence he had one night in the front line: 
a wounded German lay outside his trench 
in No Man’s Land. For some strange 
reason, the lad crawled over the top, in 
the range of enemy fire, and gave the suf- 
fering man a drink of water. And all 
through the dark hours the German 
thanked him till the noise of battle 
drowned his voice at daybreak. “Who 
influenced you to do that?” asked Nor- 
wood. “Shakespeare? Emerson? Or Car- 
lyle?” “TI guess it was Jesus,” said the 
boy. “He is different. He stands alone.” 

And this is just what the church has 
said about its founder through all the 
centuries. 

Indeed the Christian church could 
neither be what it is, nor ever do what 
it has done, were its founder not like 
Jesus Christ. Every time the church 
meets for worship it proclaims from the 
Bible great things about its Master and 
Head. Look at the story. He was too 
big and exciting for his friends to put 
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him among their regular prophets; he 
cut through all their little laws and 
moral regulations and declared himself 
to be the supreme and sufficient test of 
character; he did not come out of history 
like other great men, but into history 
and appeared like a word straight from 
God which burst all the old forms and 
cleft the centuries; his solitary figure did 
not remain in the first century but rises 
before us today and tomorrow, and ap- 
pears not as we think we ought to be, 
but as God wants us to be. 

Can you disconnect yourself from a 
spiritual society—founded, nurtured, and 
kept by a leader such as that? 


What He Does 
II. We hold on to the church because of 
what its leader is able to do. 

The drifter has left off attending and 
supporting the church because he feels 
it is just another institution of our West- 
ern civilization which personally he does 
not need. Others seem to get along with- 
out it. Why not he? Suppose, however, 
this drifter, this disconnected person, is 
confronted with the miraculous things 
that Christ, the Head of the church, has 
done in the lives of men? Can he afford 
to remain indifferent? 

Henry Sloane Coffin tells us that some 
years ago in New York City a brilliant 
Jewish schoolteacher, who had _ been 
brought up in the orthodox religion of 
her own people, was persuaded to join 
an Ethical Culture Society under the 
leadership of Dr. Felix Adler. In a 
single winter she lost her mother and her 
fiance through death, and in her bitter 
and sorry loneliness she found nothing 
in the Ethical Culture Society to give 
her any hope and meaning in life. 
Through the influence of a fellow-teacher, 
who was a Christian, she began to attend 
church, and some months later she came 
to one of the ministers, and said, “I see 





Reformation Center 

Sr. Louts, Mo. (rRNs)—A group of 
scholars launched plans to establish a 
center for research in the Protestant 
Reformation at Concordia Theological 
Seminary here, an institution of the Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri Synod. 

They attended the first meeting of the 
Foundation for Reformation Research 
which will gather material for the center. 
The project is backed by a $100,000 fund 
that includes a grant from the Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, an Appleton, Wis., 
insurance company. 

The foundation will collect and collate 
original documents pertaining to the 
Reformation era, and microfilm all im- 
portant primary and secondary sources 
connected with the subject. 

The collected materials, available to 
students and scholars, will be housed in 
a library and research center at the sem- 
inary. A full-time director will be named 
to head the work. 





it now.” “What do you see?” he asked. 
“T see that all I adore as divine is there 
in Jesus; and all that I need a God for, 
he does for me.” 

P. T. Forsyth once said, “Christ came 
not to say something, but to do some- 
thing.” And through the ages, wherever 
the church has followed his name, things 
have happened. John Newton said, “I 
was a wild beast on the coast of Africa, 
and Christ saved me.” Henry Martyn 
said, ‘“‘Look at me, the vilest of sinners, 
yet saved by grace!” An African chief 
begged Donald Fraser to write on his 
gravestone, ‘“Thou has delivered my soul 
from hell.” And so much of this oc- 
curred in what ordinary people would 
call the realm of the impossible. Yet 
whenever Christ comes he touches us as 
the Living Lord, even in our shame and 
moral defeat, and makes us what we 
could never become by ourselves. Who, 
then, can drift from a fellowship which 
boasts of a leader who is able to do the 
impossible ? 

“We must therefore pay closer at- 
tention to what we have heard, in case 
we drift away?” 

What He Demands 


III. We hold on to the church because 
of what its leader demands. 

The drifter is an unconnected person 
because nothing great has claimed him, 
nothing big has captured his devotion, 
nothing strong has laid hold upon him 
to such a degree that he couldn’t shake 
it off. Therefore, uncommitted, uncen- 
tered, uncontrolled, he lives for things 
that begin and end in himself. Com- 
munism can claim a man, but more likely 
than not, it will call out of him his 
worst rather than his best. Patriotism 
can claim him, but although it may win 
a war, it rarely wins the peace. Our 
so-called Western way of life can claim 
him, but it is more apt to lower his sights 
to what he has, rather than to what he 
ought to be. And this is exactly where 
so many of our people are right now: un- 
claimed by something great, they are 
unconnected; they are drifters. 

But suppose a Person were to come 
into modern life and instead of saying 
that all a man needs to do is simply be 
natural and maintain the status quo, he 
called out, “‘Follow me, and I'll give you 
a cause in which to invest your life. You 
can count on nothing for yourself, but 
as you live and give for others and for 
me, you will have joy, direction, purpose 
and the most glorious life any man can 
live.” 

This is what is needed so sorely. 
But it cannot be ours unless you and 
I are ready to answer his demand. 

One day a youth in search of King 
Arthur’s castle inquired about the direc- 
tions from an old man, who said, “Dare 
to pass beneath that archway and the 
King will lay on you vows which no man 
can keep.” 
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Conversion and the Psychologist 


By THOMAS H. GRAFTON 


BATTLE FOR THE MIND. By William Sargant. Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New 


York. 263 pp., $4.50. 


The scientist is in quest of the broader 
generalizations by which phenomena ap- 
parently diverse are given unitary inter- 
pretation. The author, currently presi- 
dent of the Section of Psychiatry of the 
Royal Society of Medicine in England, 
states his theme to be the physiology of 
religious and political conversion. Ac- 
tually the mechanism he describes has 
a yet wider relevance, being implicated 
in the conditioning and reconditioning 
of dogs in Pavlov’s laboratory, the 
treatment of schizophrenia, battle fatigue 
and other mental aberrations, the brain- 
washing of prisoners of war and civilians 
by Russian and Chinese Communists, 
and religious re-orientation as exempli- 
fied in primitive and classical religions 
and in the history of Christianity from 
Pentecost to the snake-handlers in con- 
temporary North Carolina. 


Eventual Collapse 

Under intensive stimulation the nerv- 
ous system, whether of an animal or a 
man, will eventually collapse in what 
is described as a state of protective in- 
hibition. Such a state may be induced 
by psychological means, certain drugs, 
electric shocks, debilitation, and down- 
right torture. 

There are individual differences in 
coming to this state which are traced to 
differences in temperament, strength of 
earlier conditioning, conscious efforts to 
resist, and so forth. But every organ- 
ism, supposedly, has its breaking point. 
Evan before that point is reached the 
organism has been rendered more sug- 
gestible, becoming notably more tractable 
after collapse has occurred. 


On his way to the final breakdown 
the subject passes characteristically 
through three stages: the equivalent, in 
which stimuli varying in strength pro- 
duce the same effects; the paradoxical, 
in which weak stimuli occasion more 
vigorous response than strong; and the 
ultraparadoxical, where behavior re- 
verses itself and the dog bites its favorite 
trainer while fawning at the feet of its 
erstwhile tormentor. 

In the religious field the method used 
to excite and wear down the subject 
include psychological ones like Wesley’s 
hell-fire and damnation preaching, drugs, 
electric shocks (see the Leyden jar used 
by Wesley and now in his London 
museum), mortification of the flesh, 
dancing, clapping, drumming, singing, 
use of lights, incense and devices to 
induce panic fear. Brainwashers, evan- 


DR. GRAFTON is professor of sociology at 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
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gelists, and psychoanalysts alike look for 
some weakness expected to occasion 
anxiety, working on this until the sub- 
ject loses his mind, so to speak, in 
fatigue and guilt and self-contradiction. 

The application of this technique is 
strenuous, too, and the one administer- 
ing it tends to become suggestible as well 
as his subject, which may explain some 
of the systems of delusion which psycho- 
analysts and their patients not infre- 
quently cook up together. Likewise the 
police, laboring to extort a confession, 
may believe with the befuddled signer 
of a confession of what hasn’t hap- 
pened at all has indeed taken place. The 
terrifying thing about the process is that 
it may be exploited for good and bad 
purposes alike, and Wesley himself was 
not sure in certain cases whether the 
Holy Ghost or Satan was at work. 


Turn Holler Roller? 


Sargant thinks no general revival in 
Christendom is likely as long as preach- 
ers address the intelligence rather than 
the emotions. One wonders at the end 
of this provocative exposition just what 
it should all mean for the church. Some 
will argue we should turn Holy Roller. 
Would it work and with what ultimate 
outcomes? A democratic society is not 
likely to favor the use of this kind of 
power upon its people. In our schools 
we are trained (or like to think we are) 
to be critical and resistant to manipula- 
tion and exploitation. 

Even if we could bring ourselves to 
accept the large-scale use of Pavlov’s 
technique, we are probably too self- 
righteous as a people to desire any far- 
reaching redefinition of our personal and 
social values. It would appeal to us 
more to organize a great crusade to show 
the rest of the world how much better 
we do almost everything. 

There are other difficulties. A mass 
revival would probably be disappointing 
because all of us together would be im- 
planting our current prejudices and 
conceits as well as our faith in one 
another. Considering the ignorance and 
distortion in religious opinions revealed 
by the surveys in the mass of church 
members themselves, we should have to 
expect the blind to be leading the blind 
to the ditch. 

If a saved Remnant could spearhead 
a revival and be content with fewer con- 
verts who could then be assimilated to 
the Kingdom of God with systematic 
indoctrination and practice under dis- 
cipline, real gains might conceivably be 
made. But considering how we asso- 
ciate the kind of method analyzed in this 


book with religious groups of lower 
social status, it is hard to imagine Pres- 
byterians working one another up to the 
point of nervous debilitation. Sargant 
himself reminds us that when unskill- 
fully employed the method is ineffective 
and productive of mischief. If the church 
chooses to walk this way, it must be 
prepared to do an indefinite amount of 
follow-up work. Wesley, it may be 
pointed out, would often refuse to preach 
unless there was prospect of following 
up the commitment under pressure with 
more matter-of-fact methods. Evange- 
lism and education are a team to be 
driven abreast. And when we are thought- 
ful, the definition of one of these proc- 
esses is found to imply something of the 
other. 


Shuster Marks Youth 
Interest in Religion 


CoLuMBus, O. (RNs)—America’s 
young people no longer wish to ignore 
religion as many of their elders did in 
the past, a prominent New York educa- 
tor said here. 

President George N. Shuster, of Hun- 
ter College, spoke to more than 3,000 
new students at an Ohio State Univer- 
sity convocation. 

He said youth’s interest in religion 
stems mainly from the fact that “we have 
all lived in a world which seemed to have 
everything save the transcending healing 
power of affection.” 

Today’s society is “inventive but 
murderous,” Dr. Shuster said. It has 
brought to the surface “incredibly evil” 
lust for power, leading to Hitler’s gas 
ovens and Soviet terror in Hungary, he 
said. 

The educator said a college freshman 
should explore three basic avenues of 
learning: science, the arts, and religion. 

“Unfortunately, it is possible to de- 
vote oneself to the laboratory or the studio 
so completely that there is no time left 
for religion,” Dr. Shuster said. 

“That has particularly been the case 
in our country. There have been rela- 
tively few who have hated and despised 
it but many who have ignored it. 


“Now, young people no longer wish 
to do so.” 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
At Statesville, North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
cated to the Christian education of youth. Ae- 
credited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. High standards, excellent 
instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 
@ Basic Liberal Arts 
@ Terminal Business Education 
@ Voice @ Piano @ Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm for 
women, approved town residences for men. De- 
lightful climate. Easily accessible. Est. 1856. 
Scholarships, work opportunities. Liberally en- 
dowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
JOHN P. MONTGOMERY, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North 
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EDITORIAL 


10th Anniversary 


The United Church of South India 
is now ten years old. It has made signal 
progress during these years and is point- 
ed to by earnest churchmen all around 
the world as an example of a church 
union that can bring together very di- 
verse groups. 

In an anniversary celebration in Ma- 
dras recently, Bishop David Chellappa 
stressed some of the unusual character- 
istics of this church. He said, “It is 
truly Indian and not a subordinate 
branch of any overseas church, and it is 
also a free church, not only in the sense 
of freedom from overseas control, but in 
its freedom to experiment.” 

He said experiments have already been 
conducted in worship and “there has 
emerged, among other things, a liturgy 
which has been welcomed by all schools 
of Christian thought.” 

“Other features of the church,” he said, 
“are that women are given considerable 
prominence” and laymen are “not re- 
garded as merely ‘lay’ but on their shoul- 
ders is squarely laid the responsibility 
of daily witness in the world, as well as 
a share in the responsibility of leader- 
ship.” 

The bishop stressed that although the 
church is free it is not yet independent 
in the sense of being self-sufficient. He 
said it is still necessary to depend on 
overseas help to run the church’s hos- 
pitals, orphanages and other humani- 
tarian institutions. He went on: 





“It would be easy by a stroke of the pen 
to abolish these humanitarian and philan- 
thropic institutions and forbid the entry 
of those devoted men and women... 
who cross the seas to engage in these 
works of mercy for which we cannot yet, 
either in church or in state, find adequate 
national personnel or resources. 

“But the loss would be ours. It is well 
to remember that the majority are non- 
Christians. All these institutions are 
more than ‘proselytizing’ agencies. They 
are the expression of the Christian spirit, 
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the outflow of Christian compassion. We 
in India are free, but not independent in 
the sense of being self-sufficient, and it is 
the path of wisdom not to spurn help that 
is offered from an altruistic motive.” 


Pastors’ Salaries 


One of our readers has written with 
reference to our August 19 editorial deal- 
ing with the difficulties in having Pres- 
byterian U. S. Assembly agencies make 
available information about salaries be- 
ing paid by them. At that time we said: 

“The pastor’s salary is paid by the con- 
gregation. The congregation knows what 
it is because it votes on it when a man is 
called or when the salary is changed.” 

Our reader wants to know the author- 
ity for this assertion. He says: 

“Up until our present minister came, 
the church was relatively small, a few 
over a thousand members, and the min- 
ister’s salary was well known by all the 
members. It was detailed in the budget 
each year, which was published. Since 
then, except for the beginning salary of 
the present minister, only the officers of 
the church know what his salary is. It 
has been raised each year for several 
years, but without the congregation know- 
ing of it or being consulted. If congre- 
gations are supposed to approve changes 
in the minister’s salaries, are the churches 
generally following that plan?” 

The answer is that if they understand 
their church government they know to 
follow it because a call to and accepted 
by a minister is a legal contract. No 
one has a right to extend a call, or to 
amend a call, except on authorization of 
the congregation and by approval of a 
presbytery. If a minister’s call has been 
changed in some other way then he does 
not have a legal contract, because no set 
of officers has the right or authority to 
amend the call unless it has been spe- 
cifically granted by the congregation and 
unless the call has been amended and 
approved by the presbytery. 

This is just as much a fundamental 
right and privilege of a congregation as 
it is for that congregation to have the 
privilege of calling its own minister. 


Church Organs 


It would be difficult to overemphasize 
the importance of the article on the 
church organ which appears in this issue. 
It deserves the most careful considera- 
tion. What these skilled persons have 
said with regard to the location of the 
organ and the choice of it needs to be 
heeded. Present trends in church archi- 
tecture, heedless of fundamental theo- 
logical considerations, are violating basic 
principles. ‘This article compels atten- 
tion to this tendency. Further, the avail- 
ability of electronic organs at a some- 
what (though not much) lower cost than 
simple pipe organs is leading churches 
to a style and quality of music that may 
some day be regretted. 

But all we set out to say was: 
miss this important article. 


Don’t 


Meetings—to What End? 


Everybody who attends meetings, con- 
ventions, conferences, and the like is 
under an urgent imperative to keep this 
whole business in perspective. After all, 
the meeting is not an end in itself and 
we engage in a questionable procedure if 
we simply meet to plan meetings, or close 
one meeting with new programs for the 
next one. 

Probably no groups face more danger- 
ous temptations in this regard than do 
church groups. 

Two notes were sounded at the recent 
Kirk Week of the Church of Scotland 
that need to be repeated everywhere. This 
important week drew together thousands 
of laymen from all parts of the country 
to engage in serious study and confer- 
ence. However, as plans were made for 
next year, it was provided that no one 
who attended the 1957 meeting will be 
eligible to attend the next one. 

The other note was also a wholesome 
one. Peter Parson tells about it in The 
British Weekly: 

“The biggest thing that Kirk Week did 
for me,” said a young business man to- 
day, “was that it made me give up all 
thought of entering the ministry.” Anti- 
clerical? No, but he had discovered the 
priesthood of all believers, and is con- 
vinced that he has a Christian vocation 
to be worked out where he is. For several 
years he has been nagged by a sense of 
guilt about evading the call to the stated 
ministry of the church; now he realizes, 
thanks to the witness of Kirk Week, that 
what he has really been evading are the 
claims and responsibilities of God upon 
his life as a layman. 

When the meetings we attend turn us 
with greater enthusiasm and responsibil- 
ity to our daily vocation and opportuni- 
ties instead of to the next meeting, then 
we may be making some progress. 


Sex on the Newsstands 


One of the most comprehensive surveys 
of the problem of sex-exploited publica- 
tions is called A Sickness in Society, a 
small pamphlet by Ralph A. Cannon, 
a Methodist pastor of Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mr. Cannon’s material appeared first in 
the South Carolina Methodist Advocate. 
It is now being distributed in pamphlet 
form at 15¢ per copy (10 for $1) by the 
Christian Action Council, 1420 Lady St., 
Columbia, S. C. 


Also 


Social Progress (Presbyterian, USA, 
Social Education and Action monthly, 
808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7) for September deals with “‘Desegrega- 


tion—Facing the Situation Where You 
Are.” 


EVERY MAN has at times in his mind 

the ideal of what he should be, but is 
not. .. . Man never falls so low that he 
can see nothing higher than himself.— 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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Footnote to the Question: 


By what means 


do we arrive at Christian goals for society? 


WAY-SHOW-ERS AND ROAD-BUILDERS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“This is the way; walk in it.”—Isaiah 
30:21. 


R. HOWARD ODUM of Chapel 

Hill used to have an outline which 
served for almost any subject on which 
he spoke. Since so far as the present 
writer knows, this outline is not copy- 
righted, it is quoted from memory about 
like this: 
Where are we? 
Where do we want to go? 
How do we get from here to where 
we want to go? 
. What does it take to get from here to 
where we want to go? 
How do we get what it takes to get 
from here to where we want to go? 

It is that third point to which the 

reader’s attention is now invited. I as- 
sume that we are agreed that where we 
are is not where we ought to be, either 
personally or in the public and social life 
of America and the world. I assume also 
that there are certain goals which can 
be called “Christian goals for society” 
or “goals of Christian citizenship” which 
represent at least general direction-lines 
for the Christian who wants to make his 
religion mean something in the world 
where he lives. The question is: What 
are the means by which such goals can 
be attained, or at least ourselves brought 
nearer to them? 


 f PPS 


ET US LISTEN to a contemporary 
debate for a little light on this. We 
shall name names because the two per- 
sons involved are no more private char- 
acters than D. D. Eisenhower, but are 
known and discussed on five continents. 
It is the debate between Billy Graham 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. You can read 
all about it in The Christian Century, 
but in case you don’t take that magazine, 
the debate is nutshelled as follows. (Billy 
Graham has hardly said a word but his 
friends have gone to bat for him by the 
hundreds.) Dr. Niebuhr, a theologian’s 
theologian, criticizes Billy Graham for 
making things too simple. Dr. Graham 
urges men to give their hearts to Christ: 
faith is the answer. No, says Dr. Nie- 
buhr, the problems of life are much too 
complex for a simple answer like that. 
If everybody had faith the world would 
still be full of unsolved problems. Dr. 
Graham’s champions ask Dr. Niebuhr 
all sorts of questions. Does he really 
believe the gospel? How many persons 
could he draw to Madison Square 
Garden and how many has he won to 
Christ ?—or words to that effect. 
Now the present writer is a long way 
from being in the same class with these two 
kings of their respective realms, Chris- 
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tian evangelism and Christian scholar- 
ship. But if a cat can look at a king 
(as the proverb says) then a cat may 
look at two kings. The debate is like 
a collision between two trains on differ- 
ent tracks; it can’t really be a collision 
at all. Dr. Niebuhr is, on the one hand, 
quite right when he says, in effect, that 
“Christ is the answer” is too simple to 
solve all the actual problems that Chris- 
tians, of all people, should want to help 
to solve. But the theologian is wrong, 
on the other hand, in criticizing the 
evangelist for something the evangelist 
is not even pretending to do. In a talk, 
both sane and Christian and witty and 
forceful, made to ministers and other 
leaders at Louisville many months ago, 
Billy Graham made it clear what he con- 
siders to be the work to which God has 
called him. He is an evangelist, not a 
revivalist. A revival is what its name 
implies, a waking-up—a bringing back 
to life a dead or sleeping church. An 
evangelistic meeting is aimed at non- 
Christians, challenging them to make 
their first decision for Christ. Billy 
can’t help being a revivalist too, but he 
does not conceive this as his main work. 
Furthermore, he makes no claim to be a 
pastor, still less to be a Christian social 
planner. But—he does know that re- 
vivalists, pastors and Christian social 
planners are needed, and he even pleads 
for them to take up where he leaves off. 
“After the obstetrician, the pediatrician,” 
as he neatly put it. 


HAT Dr. Graham, and every evan- 

gelist, including pastors and pro- 
fessors or anybody else who is for the 
moment being evangelistic—what he is 
driving for is the initial decision, the 
decision without which all other decisions 
are likely to go astray. What worries 
Dr. Niebuhr is that once that decision 
is made, the new Christian will suppose 
there is nothing else to be done; or that 
the Christian church may conceive that 
its work is done when it has simply pro- 
claimed the message of salvation for 
individuals. 

Two illustrations may make the situ- 
ation clearer. One can imagine a serious 
Pharisee like Nicodemus criticizing John 
the Baptist, the Billy Graham of his 
time. (Only John never went to the big 
city; he let the city come out to him.) 
The problems facing Israel were enor- 
mous, difficult, and in many respects 
insoluble. Yet John was preaching al- 
most as if they did not exist. Just repent, 
he said. When he did try his hand at 
ethical sermons, as Dr. Graham some- 
times does, they were on the simple and 


obvious moralities. Be content with your 
wages. Don’t accumulate useless prop- 
erty. Don’t mistreat people who are in 
your power. But suppose the Roman 
soldier in John the Baptist’s audience 
did just what John said—repented, quit 
griping about his pay, and so forth— 
he would still be a soldier of the Imperial 
Army of Occupation, under orders. What 
about the policies of the government that 
had sent him there? What about the 
morality or immorality of war itself? 
John had nothing to say about that. John 
the Baptist is saying, “Repentance is the 
answer” and that (Nicodemus might 
think) is much too simple. 

John might well retort: I am not 
Thinker-in-Chief to the Emperor. I am 
a Voice in a wilderness. I know that 
without repentance there can be no true 
anwers to anything. I ama way-show-er, 
not a road-builder. But unless someone 
points out the direction, road-builders 
will get lost. 


NOTHER illustration: A man driv- 

ing along a road is stopped by a 
policeman. All the policeman does is to 
wave him to the right on to another 
highway. If the driver wants to argue, 
the policeman may simply wave him on, 
or he may say: “Bridge out on this road 
—dead end. If you don’t want to be 
wrecked, drive where I tell you.” 

Now you might fantastically imagine 
a motorist who would be critical of the 
policeman. “Ignoramus, charlatan, sim- 
pleton!” he might say. “All he said 
was, Turn right. He didn’t tell me a 
thing about the county I had to go 
through. He didn’t offer me a brochure 
on the New Jerusalem Planning Com- 
mission. I had a lot of problems before 
I got through my long drive, and that cop 
thought he had the answer to all of them 
by just saying ‘Take that road!’ This 
world is a lot more complex than that 
cop thinks.” 

Not at all, my friend. The cop knows 
better. He was saving your life by putting 
you on the right road. From that point 
you were on your own. You were com- 
plaining that he wasn’t the AAA Travel 
Department, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a geology engineer rolled into 
one, while he was what he was put there 
to be: a traffic cop. He knows very well 
the signal he gives you isn’t the last and 
only one you will ever need. He does 
know that if you don’t follow his signal 
you will find yourself closer and closer 
to that dead-end. 


O WE COME BACK to the original 

question. How do we get from here 
to where we want to go? By the help 
of way-show-ers and road-builders. First, 
we need more Christians. That is where 
the evangelist (professional or other) 
comes in. Second, these Christians need 
to put their converted minds to work on 
the problems in society for which they 
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How does 
your church choose its 
church school literature? 


The Session in each of our Presby- 
terian churches carries full responsi- 
bility for the choice of curriculum 
materials to be used in Christian teach- 
ing. It can be assumed that the Ses- 
sion will work closely with the pastor, 
superintendent, and its Committee on 
Christian Education. The choice of 
curriculum materials is too important 
to be left to the personal choices of 
individual teachers, of the superin- 
tendent, or of the pastor. The respon- 
sibility of choice rests finally on the 
Session. ' 


12 questions to consider: 


Attitude toward the Scriptures 


1. Is the Bible central? 

2. Do the writers share the basic assump- 
tions of the Scripture itself, and do they 
have the scholarship necessary for 
sound and intelligent interpretation? 


Knowledge of God 


3. Is the literature in harmony with the 
Confession of Faith? 

4. Does it clearly affirm the full deity of 
Christ? 

5. Does it bear witness to the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ? 

6. Does it set forth the great Reformed 
doctrine of salvation by faith alone? 

7. Does it have a clear understanding of 
the work of the Holy Spirit? 


Understanding of the Church 


8. Does the curriculum recognize the 
Church as the body of Christ, the in- 
strument of His redemptive work in the 
world today? 

9. Does the literature relate the local 
church to the program of the denomina- 
tion? 


Educational procedure 


10. Is it based on a sound understanding of 
the task of Christian education? 

11. Does a genuine learning experience take 
place as the literature is used? 


Relevance to life 


12. Is God’s revelation looked upon as truth 
unrelated to life, or does the literature 
seek to help learners discover its rele- 


vance to the lives they live? 


These and other criteria are listed in “Choos- 


| are to any degree responsible. 


That is 
where the people studying “Social Edu- 
cation and Action” and “Christian Re- 
lations” come in. 

Both the Christian way-show-er and 
the Christian road-builder are asking the 
same question in the same words, with 


CHURCH MUSIC 
James R. Sydnor, Editor 


two different meanings, each indispen- 
sable. One is asking: “What will you 
do with Jesus?” He is preaching for a 
verdict of acceptance of Christ. 

The other is asking: What will you 
do— with Jesus?” He is preaching for 
acceptance of Christian responsibility. 


The Church Organ 


(This statement was prepared by the 
Committee on Musical Instruments of the 
Commission on Music in the Department 
of Worship and the Arts, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
This is a study document and is com- 
mended to the churches for study. As 
such it is not to be regarded as an official 
statement of attitudes or policies of the 
National Council of Churches.) 


“The work and worry that fell to my 
lot through the practical interest I took 
in organ building, made me sometimes 
wish that I had never troubled myself 
about it, but if I did not give it up, the 
reason is that the struggle for the good 
organ is to me part of the struggle for 
the truth.”—Albert Schweitzer 

Throughout the centuries the organ 
has been a traditional musical instrument 
of the church. One of its chief func- 
tions is to support the singing of the 
congregation. It is also important as 
a solo instrument and is useful in the 
performance of choral and other con- 
certed music which may be appropriate 
to worship. The organ should be de- 
signed, built and located so that it will 


_ succeed in fulfilling these functions. 
| The Location of the Organ 





ing Curriculum Materials for the Church | 
School,” available from Department of Edu- | 


cational Literature. 





Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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The organ pipes require a location in 
the church where their sounds can travel 
unhindered in three directions. An or- 
gan sounds best when it is placed at some 
height against a wall inside the church 
proper. An ideal location for practical, 
liturgical and acoustical reasons is the 
center of the rear gallery. Although less 
than ideal, the organ can stand against 
or be suspended from a side wall. Neither 
the organ nor the choir should ever ob- 
struct direct access of the congregation 
or pastor to an altar or communion table. 
The pipes should never occupy a cham- 
ber room or space outside the body of the 
church. 

Organ pipes require a space with hard 
surfaces to reflect and amplify their tone. 
The effect of these surfaces should be to 
produce a period of reverberation. In a 
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church of moderate size (seating 800 or 
less) hard-surfaced ceilings, walls and 
floors are recommended without the ap- 
plication of acoustic or absorbent mate- 
rials. However, proper consideration 
should be given to the shape of the room 
to assure normal acoustic conditions. 
Speech and music should be equally ef- 
fective under such conditions. If some 
control is desirable after the church and 
organ have been completed, it will be 
possible to apply the necessary acoustic 
materials later. 


Design and Tonal Character 

The ideal organ should be represented 
by a simple, complete structure. The 
tone should be produced in a natural 
and unforced manner and be of a clear 
and transparent quality. A church seat- 
ing 400 people or more should plan for 
an organ with a tonal structure of the 
following elements: 


1. A principal manual chorus (5 to 8 


ranks). 

2. A principal pedal chorus (4 to 7 
ranks). 

3. A subsidiary manual chorus (5 to 8 
ranks). 


4. A series of wide-scaled stops (flutes 

and mutations) (6 to 12 ranks). 

5. Chorus and solo reeds (2 to 8 ranks). 

6. Stops of string tone (1 to 4 ranks). 

A small complete tonal structure 
shoula be represented by no less than 22 
ranks and 18 stops, playable from two 
manuals and pedal. A more complete 
organ could consist of 45 ranks and 35 
stops, more or less, playable from three 
manuals and pedal. 

It is the conviction of the Commission 
on Music, supported by the great ma- 
jority of professionally trained musicians, 
that electronic organs cannot be consid- 
ered the tonal equivalent of pipe organs. 
A much better investment for the smaller 
church is a more modest pipe organ. An 
instrument, of genuine artistic merit, with 
a minimum of five stops playable from 
one or two manuals and pedal, can be 
built to fulfill all the essential require- 
ments of worship. 


Organ Building 

The organ is a musical instrument 
which represents one of the great arts of 
the church. It is difficult to appraise 
any object of artistic qualities, since such 
an appraisal is based on esthetic values. 
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Those who are entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for the purchase of a church 
organ are reminded that it is difficult to 
make a short-term study of organs and 
to arrive at a decision which will insure 
that an organ builder of high artistic 
merit has been chosen. Architecture, 
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mobile broke a four-month period of 
peace at Koinonia Farm, interracial 
Christian community near here. 

Clarence Jordan, director of the farm, 
said it was the first outburst of violence 
since spring. He attributed it to “pas- 
sions stirred up by the Little Rock con- 
troversy.” 

The farm had been subjected to 
sporadic gunfire on several occasions, as 
well as to arson and dynamite attacks, 
but all was quiet during the summer. 

Night riders have continued burning 
crosses along the roadside bordering the 
1,083-acre farm, however, Mr. Jordan 
reported, as a boycott of the farm and 
its products has remained in force in the 
local community. 

“They got to burning so many crosses 
that we offered to cut some limbs and 
leave a pile of them out there so they 
wouldn’t have to go so far for their wood 
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or harm good trees by cutting off 
branches,” the clergyman said. 

The farm will quit raising farm prod- 
ucts for sale because of a local commu- 
nity boycott and instead will conduct a 
mail order pecan processing business. 

Mr. Jordan told the churchmen, “I 
would rather face the frantic, childish 
mob with its shotguns and buggy whips 
than the silent, insidious mob of good 
church people who give assent to boycott 
and subtle psychological warfare.” 

The ‘psychological warfare” resulted 
in the recent purchase of a branch farm 
in New Jersey where its members could 
find respite while raising produce for 
sale. The plan suffered a setback this 
month, Mr. Jordan said, when the 
Branchburg Township denied permission 
to the farm to operate commercially. 

Mr. Jordan, who found the community 
in 1942 as a Christian cooperative farm 
for all, told the Washington church coun- 
cil that “the words of the few Southern 
clergymen who have spoken out against 
prejudice have helped stir the best in- 
stincts of man.” 


SEOUL PASTOR NAMED 
MODERATOR IN KOREA 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN, Jr. 


Pusan, Korea (SPEcIAL) — Chunn 
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- HEBREW CHRISTIANS APPEAL FOR HELP ~ 


“Help us in our great need. 


We have no money. We are ill and 


This was the pitiful appeal contained in a letter coming 
from the Russian Zone of Germany. Similar heartrendering appeals 
coine to us from other countries. 


Please pray for us as we aim to present the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to His people, on 4 Continents and in 13 Countries, 


Please send your gift to help also our ministry amongst the poor 
in our Children’s Home, as well as the aged, destitute Hebrew 
The need is very great. Please help us. 


Address com- 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


U.S.A. 
5630-W North Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Canada 
91-W Bellevue Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Peel-soon, 61-year-old pastor of one of 
Seoul’s 190-odd Presbyterian churches, 
was elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea. This church is Korea’s largest 
single Christian body and generally con- 
ceded to be Asia’s fastest-growing Chris- 
tian church. 

Chunn, who started life on his father’s 
tiny farm in the rice-paddy village of 
Dragon Benevolence—Yong In—a few 
miles east of the old walled city of 
Suwon, was elected on the first ballot 
by the 278 ministers and elders from 33 
presbyteries who gathered in this South 
Korean port city for a week session as 
the highest court of their church. Elec- 
tion was according to long-standing 
Korean custom: by secret ballot without 
nominations or speeches. 

Chunn’s landslide was taken as in- 
dicating that the Assembly is now free 
from the acid divisions which marked 
the formation of two small splinter 
groups in the decade following libera- 
tion from Japanese rule in 1945—one an 
ultra-fundamentalist group supported by 
the Orthodox and Bible Presbyterian 
(McIntire) missions, the other a more 
scattered body supported by the United 
Church of Canada mission. 

Born in the heart of rural Korea in 
1896, the new Korean Moderator spent 
the first fourteen years of his life as a 
typical barefoot country boy in old Im- 
perial Korea under the Yi Dynasty. 
Coming to the capital city of Seoul for 
schooling, he joined Yun Dong Presby- 
terian Church inside the old East Gate 
and has since served that congregation 
as life-long member, lay evangelist (1919 
and 1926) and as pastor since 1941. 

A graduate of the joint Northern- 
Southern Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary in Kobe, Japan, in 1926, Pastor 
Chunn’s Yun Dong numbers in his con- 
gregation in Seoul 600 baptized adults, 
with an average Sunday morning at- 
tendance of a little over 1,100. 


His immediate family consists of Mrs. 
Chunn, and a married son Chunn Woo- 
Yong who is now in the course of studies 
at Ohio State University and teaching 
in the Korean Language Section of the 
United States Army Language School at 
Monterey, Calif. 
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The Spirit of Christian Worship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 3, 1957 
1 Corinthians 11:20-34 


1. Fellowship with One Another, 

1 Cor, 11: 17-22 

In the passage before us we have the 
earliest account which has come down 
to us of the institution and observance of 
the Lord’s Supper (the Gospel accounts 
were written at a later date). To under- 
stand it, we need to remember that for 
several generations after Christ the 
Lord’s Supper was observed not as part 
of a formal religious service, but as the 
climax and culmination of a common 
meal, a church supper we would term it, 
the agapae or love feast, it was called by 
the early Christians. This was the 
natural way for them to have observed 
it. It was at the close of the Passover 
meal, intended to satisfy hunger as well 
as to celebrate the Exodus from Egypt, 
that Jesus took bread and broke it and 
said, “This do in remembrance of me.” 
He and his disciples sat down as a fam- 
ily and the meal they partook of was 
social as well as religious. 

After the resurrection the early dis- 
ciples continued to eat together and, at 
the close of the meal, to break the bread 
and drink the wine as Jesus had bidden 
them (Acts 2:42, 44-46). As the church 
spread into other communities the habit 
spread. On a fixed day, generally the 
first day of the week, at evening time, 
the Christians assembled for their love 
feast, each bringing what they could as 
a contribution to the feast. One purpose 
of this common meal was to promote 
Christian fellowship (as indicated by the 
word agapae, or love feast). Another 
object was to furnish relief to the more 
needy members of the church, in such a 
way as not to subject them to the em- 
barrassment of being the recipients of 
charity. But always at the end, wine 
and bread were passed around, and so 
was celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 

Unfortunately, as time passed, when 
the first solemnity faded and Christ’s 
presence was no longer felt, certain 
abuses began to appear. In Corinth there 
were rifts in the fellowship, divisions 
within the church (11:18-19), which be- 
came painfully evident when the con- 
gregation assembled for the love feast. 
The members of the church gathered 
together in little cliques and coteries, 
which were the result not so much of 
theological as of social antagonisms. 
Those who arrived first were probably 
those of higher social position, who 
could stop work early and did not need 
so much time to clean up for the occa- 
sion. The less privileged classes, and 
especially the slaves would come later. 
The early arrivals began to share their 
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provisions with members of their own 
set, to the exclusion of those who, hav- 
ing an inferior social position, had few 
provisions or none to bring. “Those 
from the slums were thus segregated from 
those who came, so to say, from the 
suburbs; the well-to-do were separated 
similarly from the poor.” This was bad 
enough at any time, but particularly so 
at the Lord’s Supper, one of the purposes 
of which was to emphasize their one- 
ness with Christ. “It has become your 
supper, not the Lord’s,” says Paul in verse 
20. Some of you eat your own supper 
without waiting for the common meal, 
thus destroying its whole beauty and 
meaning. The result is that one man 
cannot even satisfy his hunger, while 
another eats and drinks to excess, ac- 
tually gets drunk, before the Lord’s Sup- 
per is observed. The Christian love 
feast was supposed to have religious and 
social values, but the Corinthians had 
destroyed them both. Actually, says Paul 
(in vs. 17), their assembly under such 
circumstances had harmed, rather than 
helped them spiritually. It had helped 
to sanctify their prejudices, to clothe 
their uncharitableness, their smugness, 
their easy acceptance of social distinc- 
tions in the house of God, with the aura 
of religious respectability. 

Is the situation today better or worse? 
In many respects it is better. No one 
is drunk when the Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered in our churches. But in other 
respects it is worse. Not only are there 
social and theological groups within the 
local church at times, but there have 
arisen whole denominations based on 
social and economic differences. The 
newer sects, which are growing with such 
rapidity (the Holiness churches, for ex- 
ample) are composed of economic groups 
which no longer feel at home in our more 
established churches. The chief cause 
of the division is not theological but 
social. We are also divided on racial 
lines. Blacks and whites in many local- 
ities cannot sit down at a common table. 
Some denominations will not join others 
at the communion table of our common 
Lord because of theological differences, 
because they interpret the Lord’s Sup- 
per itself in slightly different fashion. 
It is a sad commentary on how grievously 
we have misunderstood the New Testa- 
ment idea of the church, and the essen- 
tial purpose of the Lord’s Supper, that 
Protestants today cannot partake of the 
same bread and drink of the same cup. 
That meal which was intended as the 
sign of our unity has become the evi- 
dence of our disunity. 


Il. Communion With Christ, 1 Cor. 

11:23-26 

To shame the Corinthians—it ought 
to shame us—Paul gives us our earliest 
account of the institution of the sacra- 
ment. “I received from the Lord... .” 
How did Paul receive it? Some think 
his words indicate that he received this 
account directly from the risen Lord— 
by revelation; others—and this is the 
more natural interpretation—think he 
received it indirectly, perhaps through 
the apostles, perhaps through the com- 
mon tradition of the church. “I received 
from the Lord what I also delivered unto 
you....” <A few scholars have claimed 
that Paul was the real founder of the 
Christian religion. Here is Paul’s an- 
swer: “I received from the Lord what 
I also delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus on the night when he was betrayed 
(Paul emphasizes the sad solemnity of 
the occasion in contrast to the irreverent 
revelry of the Corinthians) took bread, 
and said, ‘This is my body.’” Roman 
Catholics claim that when the priest 
speaks these words the bread is changed 
into the actual physical body of Christ 
(transubstantiation); Lutherans claim 
that the physical body of Christ is pres- 
ent in, under, and with the bread (con- 
substantiation), but Jesus’ words could 
mean only, “This bread represents my 
body, pictures my body, is the symbol of 
my body.” 

“This is my body which is broken for 
you; do this in remembrance of me.” He 
does not say “in memory of my death,” 
but “in memory of me”—all that I have 
done for you, all that Iam to you. Yet 
the broken bread clearly points to his 
broken body. It suggests that the whole 
meaning of his life is summed up in his 
death. 

In the same manner also the cup after 
supper, saying, ‘““This cup is the new 
covenant (rather than testament) in my 
blood.” “In my blood” means in virtue 
of my blood, that is, “through my death.” 
It is the blood, according to traditional 
ideas, that seals the covenant. It is a 
new covenant in contrast with the old 
covenant made with Israel at Sinai. That 
covenant had failed because of Israel’s 
disregard of its terms. Jeremiah pre- 
dicted after the fall of Jerusalem that the 
time would come when God would make 
a new covenant with his people, writing 
his law this time not on tables of stone 
but on the hearts of his people (Jer. 
31:31-4). It will be based. said Jere- 
miah, on the forgiveness of sins; and will 
continue in force until all men know 
God from the least even unto the greatest. 
That covenant, Jesus said, will be con- 
summated through my death. And you 
are to repeat this rite through all ages 
in commemoration of that fact, for as 
often as you eat this bread and drink the 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until 
he comes. ‘‘You do proclaim the Lord’s 
death. .. .” Here is one great purpose 
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of the rite. It is our acted sermon, a 
visual proclamation of the death which 
it commemorates. ‘Till he comes.” The 
Lord’s Supper looks backward to the 
crucifixion and forward to the return. 
It is, so to speak, the link between his two 
comings—the monument of the one, the 
pledge of the other. 

In 1st Corinthians 10:16 Paul recog- 
nizes that the Lord’s Supper is intended 
not only to commemorate the death of 
Christ and to anticipate his return, but 
that it is also a service of communion 
(KJv)—or participiation (rsv)—in the 
body and blood of Christ, of joint com- 
munion, that is, with our crucified and 
risen Lord. P. T. Forsythe, an English 
theologian whose thought is claiming new 
attention in our present day, emphasizes 
this point. He says: 

“Let us at least get rid of the idea 

which has impoverished worship beyond 
measure that the act is mainly com- 
memoration. No church can live on that. 
How can we have a mere memorial of 
one who is still alive, still our life, still 
present with us and acting in us. 
A Sacrament is as much more than a 
symbol as a symbol is more than a me- 
morial. It is quite inadequate to speak 
of the Sacrament as an object lesson—as 
if its purpose were to convey new truth 
instead of the living Redeemer. It is not 
an hour of instruction but of communion. 
It is an act, not a lesson; and it is not 
a spectacle nor a ceremony. It does some- 
thing.” 

John Short, in the Jnterpreter’s Bible 
adds: 

“Those who partake, granted that they 
are present in the right spirit of devotion 
to their Master, and of fellowship with 
one another, are in the closest possible 
relationship to Jesus Christ. He is not 
only the giver of the feast; he is the feast 
itself.” 

Ill. Self-Examination, 1 Cor. 

11:23-24 

Therefore—because this is so—who- 
ever eats the bread or drinks the cup of 
the Lord in an unworthy manner will 
be guilty of profaning the body and blood 
of the Lord” (Rsv). “Jn an unworthy 
manner” should be underscored. Paul 
does not refer to personal unworthiness 
(as some have thought) but rather to the 
manner in which we receive it. It refers 
to our external behavior—that much is 
certain from what precedes. We must be 
reverent. It also refers to our inward 
attitude—our reception of it as the sym- 
bols of Christ’s broken body and poured 
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out blood—that is plain from what fol- 
lows (vss. 28-29). To be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord means to be 
guilty of a sin against his body and 
blood. The Corinthians were in danger 
of committing that sin because of their 
schisms, because of their worldly preju- 
dices, their social divisiveness brought 
into the house of God, incorporated in 
the most sacred act of worship (compare 
Jesus’ words in Matthew 5:3-24), be- 
cause of their irreverence. We are in 
danger of commiting that same sin if we 
come to the table irreverently or 
thoughtlessly. Is it possible that we com- 
mit the same sin if we refuse to sit down 
at the Lord’s table with our fellow-Chris- 
tians, with any of our fellow-Christians ? 
“Let a man examine himself,” Paul 
advises, ‘“‘and so eat of the bread and 
drink of the cup.” Examine himself to 
see if he is in a proper state of mind for 
commemorating and proclaiming the 
death of the Lord, for entering into com- 
munion with the ever-living Lord, for 
anticipating his return to judge and 
reward. Comments John Short: 


“Just as the Christian preacher ought 
to prepare himself before he prepares his 
sermon, so every worshipper should be 


suitably prepared for participation in 
this sacred rite. Paul is insistent on the 
need for moral preparation. No one 


should come to the table in the spirit of 
disunity or partisanship. That spells 
sacrilege. None should come in an un- 
forgiving spirit. The Lord made it clear 
in the prayer that he taught his disciples 
that the forgiveness of God is contingent 
on man’s forgiveness of his fellow man. 
. .. Nor can any participate worthily if 
they know that they have offended some 
other member of the community. The 
Lord made that plain by his teaching in 
what we call the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt. 5: 23-24). 

What Dr. Short says is true and yet 
Paul does not suggest that we should set 
up an elaborate scheme of self-examina- 
tion which might fill our minds with 
doubts as to our worthiness to come to the 
Lord’s Table. He requires only one 
thing, as vs. 29 makes clear, and that is 
that we discern the Lord’s body. The 
worshipper must recognize, in other 
words, that this is not an ordinary meal, 
but that it represents the Lord’s Passion, 
that it pictures and commemorates his 
death on the cross, that it makes avail- 
able to us the benefits of his broken body 
and poured-out blood (including pardon 
for our sins and power to walk in new- 
ness of life), that through it we may come 
into deeper fellowship with our risen 


and living Lord. 
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“Anyone who eats and drinks without 
discerning the body,” says Paul, “eats 
and drings judgment upon himself’’—not 
damnation, as in the Kjv, but judgment, 
as in the rsv. And Paul is not speaking 
here of the final judgment, as the next 
verse makes clear, but of a judgment 
that is manifest in this life. “That is 
why,” he goes on to explain, “why many 
of you are weak and ill, and some have 
died.” 

This verse has been hard for some 
modern Christians to accept. Is it true, 
really true, they ask skeptically, that the 
unworthy observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per leads in some cases (note that Paul 
does not say that it is true in every case) 
to some form of sickness, and even it 
may be, to death itself. Some expositors 
have suggested that the words should be 
taken in a spiritual sense. Because of 
their unworthy participation in the sacra- 
ment some have become spiritually weak, 
morally ill, and some have even died, 
i.e., lapsed into paganism. But most 
expositors are agreed that Paul is speak- 
ing of bodily ailments, and our growing 
understanding of psycho-somatic ail- 
ments, of the influence of emotional and 
spiritual factors on bodily health, enable 
us to realize the truth that underlies his 
words. As Dwight E. Stevenson puts it 
in the International Lesson Annual: 

“When rightly approached, the Com- 
munion is a force that unifies personality 
and reconciles human differences. When 
it is approached as the Corinthians used 
it, it encourages competitiveness, carnal- 
ity and secularism, which produces sick- 
ness of mind and body wherever they are 
found. Religion of this kind heals no 
broken lives, but hastens their breaking.” 


John Short says: 


“To play fast and loose with spiritual 
realities is not likely to pass without con- 
sequences of some kind or other. Paul’s 
warning is salutary. We cannot set it 
aside; we have known too many cases of 
spiritual and physical deterioration that 
takes place in the lives of those who are 
eareless or casual—or worse—in their 
handling of sacred matters.” 





Such consequences may be avoided, 
Paul reminds us, if we rightly judge 
ourselves. And any temporal judgment 
that comes to us in this life is intended, 
and may be utilized for our spiritual 
good, that we may escape final condem- 
nation (vs. 32). 

Paul has two exhortations for his 
readers in 1 Cor. 11:27-34. The first is 
to examine themselves—that they may 
overcome their religious fault—their 
failure to discern the Lord’s body. The 
second (in vs. 33) is to wait for one 
another—they may overcome their social 
fault—their unwillingness to maintain 
Christian fellowship in their religious 
gatherings, their church suppers and their 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. Are 
those two exhortation needed in our own 


day? Ifso, what form would they take? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND RABBINIC 
JUDAISM. By David Daube. University of 
London. John DeGraff, Inc., New York, 460 
pp., $9. 

This book contains the Jordan Lec- 


tures in Comparative Religion for 1952 
at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. Dr. 
David Daube is a well-known Jewish 
scholar of Great Britain. 

Dr. Daube asserts three convictions: 
“more and more writers come to the 
conclusion that the early church’s real 
conflict with the Synagogue was not 
about secondary matters such as the 
Golden Rule—but about the affirmation 
by the church and denial by the Syna- 
gogue of Jesus’ Messiahship and divin- 
ity” (p. vili-ix). A second view is that 
Palestinian Judaism of the first century 
was more varied and flexible than usually 
thought. And finally, too much empha- 
sis has been put on the distinction be- 
tween Hellenistic and Rabbinic Judaism. 

This reviewer predicts that this book 
will be widely un-read by ministers, sem- 
inary students, laymen and all but a 





handful of technical scholars. It is 


tedious in its treatment of minutiae of no 
great interest. For example, Dr. Daube 
compares certain features and actions of 
Jesus with Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Saul, 
Elijah and Ruth and Boaz in regard to 
insight into the Messiahship. It is no 
great surprise that little insight comes. 
He compares the feeding of the multitude 
by Jesus with the feeding of Ruth by 
Boaz and says: “It is surprising that the 
Old Testament model for the Synoptic 
version has never been discovered. It is 
a verse from Ruth: ‘And Boaz reached 
her parched corn, and she did eat and 
was filled and left thereof.’ ” 
ERNEST H. FLANIKEN. 

Marlinton, W. Va. 

SERMONS FROM JOB. By Clovis G. Chap- 
pel. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 158 
pp., $2. 

The jacket blurb calls these “textual 
sermons,’ and the author ‘a master of 
biblical preaching,” but the book bears 
out neither of these contentions. 

Job is mentioned in each sermon and 
a text in italics is printed at the head of 
each chapter, but these tips-of-the-hat 
are then forgotten as the writer goes into 
the exhibition of his own homiletical 
treatment of his own ideas. ‘Slander is 
an Art,” for instance, says that we ought 
not to slander other people; “Job’s Im- 
patience” says we really ought to be 
patient. 

This book, in effect, is not a book 
about Job—either Job, the man, or Job, 
the book. It is a good example of how 
you can tie in your own ideas and “good 
advice” with the Bible, no matter how 
remotely connected—but, please, Mr. 
Blurbwriter, don’t call these “textual 
sermons” and suggest this is “biblical 
preaching”’! 


OCTOBER 21, 1957 


If I must find something good to say, 
perhaps it could be that the illustration- 
hunter may find a few homely stories that 
he hasn’t heard before—but let us hope 
he has a more discriminating sense of 
taste. 

WitutmAM A. BAINE. 
Bellaire, Texas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Guide to Books on Recreation. 1957- 
58. National Recreation Association, N. Y. 
25¢, paper. 

The Word, the World, the Way. World 
Service Work Book. Circle Study. Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organizations, 
N. Y. 20¢, paper. 

Share My Pleasant Stones. Eugenia 
Price. Zondervan Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $3. 

The Door that Walked Away. G. T. Neu- 
mann. Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
$1. 

Christ and Adam. Karl Barth. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. $2. 

One in Christ K. E. Skydsgaard. Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia. $4. 

Letting God Help You. John A. Redhead. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2. 

Youth Programs for Christian Growth. 
Ruth Schroeder. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. $3. ‘ 

The Organization Man. (Anchor Book). 
William H. Whyte, Jr. Doubleday & Co., 
N. Y. $1.45, paper. 

What the Christian Hopes for in Society. 
(Reflection Book). Edited by Wayne H. 
Cowan. Association Press. N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

The Promise of Prayer. John L. Casteel. 
(Reflection Book). Association Press, N.Y. 
50¢, paper. 

What Archeology Says About the Bible. 
Albert N. Williams. (Reflection Book). 
Association Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

God and the Day’s Work. Robert L. Cal- 
houn. (Reflection Book). Association Press, 
N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

The Unfolding Drama of the Bible. Bern- 
hard W. Anderson. (Reflection Book). As- 
sociation Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

Sex and the Christian Life. Seward Hilt- 
ner. (Reflection Book). Association Press, 
N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

Small Giant. Phyllis Woodruff Sapp. 
Zondervan Publishing Co.. Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $3. 

Twelve Baskets Full. Margaret T. Ap- 
plegarth. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 

Path of Gladness. Myrtle M. Cook. Pag- 
eant Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

Getting the Most Out of High School. 
J. Irving E. Scott. Oceana Publications, 
N. Y. $2.50. 

The Pilgrim. K. A. Kuntz Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 

100 Devotions for Boys and Girls. Wil- 
liam L. Woodall. Association Press, N. Y. 
$2. 

Making the Most of What Life Brings. 
Theodore F. Adams. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$2.50. 

God’s Song in My Heart. Ruth Young- 
dahl Nelson. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. $3.50. 

The Letters to the Corinthians. William 
Barclay. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.50. 

The Gospel of Luke. William Barclay. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Jesus, Friend and Teacher. Teacher's 
Book. Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $2.25. 

Jesus, Friend and Teacher. Pupil’s Work 
Books #1 and #2. Elizabeth Whitehouse. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 35¢ each, 
paper. 
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NOW READY ... the second 
list of Abingdon quality 
paperbound books. . . . Com- 
plete, unabridged reprints 
from original plates. Beau- 
tiful covers—popular prices. 
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The New Apex Series 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Georgia Harkness $1 
WHAT ARE YOU 
LIVING FOR? 
John Sutherland Bonnell $1 


THE ART OF COUNSELING 
Rollo May $1.25 


SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA 
Elmer T. Clark $1.25 
THE LION AND THE LAMB 
Gerald Kennedy $1.25 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
B. Harvie Branscomb $1.50 





Earlier Apex Titles 
WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 


Leslie D. Weatherhead . = $1.25 
THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 
Ralph W. Sockman $1 
PRAYER 
George A. Buttrick $1.50 
A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 
HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 
Edgar J. Goodspeed $1 
IN THE MINISTER’S 
WORKSHOP 
Halford E, Luccock * $1.25 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
John Bright $1.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW 
TESTAMENT THOUGHT 
Frederick C. Grant $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 











MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
U. S. Ministers 


H. L. Gladney, from Dillon, S. C., to 622 
E. Jackson St., Thomasville, Ga. 

Marshall S. Woodson, from Red 
Springs, N. C., to Box 129, Laurinburg, 
N. C., where he is acting president of the 
new consolidated college. 

Arthur M. Field, Jr., formerly of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., now beginning his work with 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education, will have as his home address, 
Rt. 2, Glen Allen, Va. 

Joseph W. Walker, from Forest City, 
N. C., to Box 5, Maxton, N. C. 

Milton P. Brown, Jr., who is studying 
at Duke University, is serving as stated 
supply of Morningside church, Sanford, 
N. C. 

Charles H. Brown, from Tarboro, N. C., 
to the First church, Brewton, Ala. 

Randolph..W. Graham, who has been 
an Air Farce chaplain, is studying at 
Union Seminary, 3401 Brook Rd., Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

Manuel G. Garcia, San Antonio, Texas, 
has been dropped from the roll of West- 
ern Texas Presbytery since he united 
with the Baptist Church. 

Alfred A. Kelsey, Tampa, Fla., has been 
suspended by Westminster Presbytery. 

William E. Hotchkiss, from Savannah, 
Ga., to the Summerville, Ga., church. 

William C. Sistar, from Baton Rouge, 
La., to Box 25, St. Mary’s Ga. 

Jefferson P. Rogers, formerly 
Washington Association of 
tional-Christian Churches, is 
evangelist under Potomac Presbytery’s 
committee on Church Extension, 4340 
Argyle Terrace, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

S. Yorke Pharr, Jr., from Kinston, N. 
C., to the Aragona Village Church, Rt. 
2, Box 328, Lynnhaven, Va. 

Carl H. Phagan, San Antonio, Texas, 
has been divested of the office of the 
ministry without censure at his own re- 
quest by Western Texas Presbytery. 

Windsor D. Wilder, of Louisville Pres- 
bytery, will be at the Hollywood Presby- 
terian Hospital, 1322 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif., during the coming 
year. 

John A. Wilson, from LaGrange, Ga., 
to Box 933, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Ronald K. Walthall, from St. Louis, 
Mo., (USA church), to the Mizpah church, 
Pattonville, Mo., 2911 Poe Ave., Oakland 
14, Mo. 
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USA Ministers 

W. J. Damer, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to 16621 Gaynelle Rd., Tinley Park, Ill. 

Robert L. Moreland, from Emporia, 
Kans., to 549 Division St., E. Lansing, 
Mich. 

Julian Charles, Jr., Walton, Ky. (U.S. 
church), to the Westwood First Presby- 
terian (USA) church, 3011 Harrison Ave., 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

William Edward Farley, who has been 
studying at Union Seminary, N. Y., has 
been dismissed by Louisville Presbytery 
(U.S.) to Indianapolis Presbytery to teach 
in the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion, DePauw University, Green 
Castle, Ind. 

Albert L. Potter, from Stanley, N. C. 
(U. S. church), to Cimarron (USA) Pres- 
bytery, Oklahoma City. 

George R. Harland, of Gorham, N. Y., is 
to retire from the ministry. 

Lary Small, of Otisville, N. Y., is to 
retire from the active ministry. 
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Other Ministers 


James P. Pressley, for 47 years pastor 
of the Associate Reformed congregation 
in Due West, S. C., has offered his resig- 
nation to become effective Nov. 1. 

Flournoy Shepperson, Greenville, S. C., 
former Presbyterian, U. S., will retire 
from the pastorate of the Bible Presby- 
terian Church Jan. 1. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

From Mexico: The W. Winn Erdmans, 
416 W. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia 44; 
the James W. McKaughans, Box 419, 
Canoga Park, Calif.; the Frederick R. 
Passlers, 312 Mission Rd., Glendale 5, 
Calif. 


DCEs 


Katie Best Butler, from Marshall, Tex- 
as, to the First Church, 213 Greening 
St., N. W., Camden, Ark. 

Margaret Hood from Charlotte, N. C., 
to the Graham, N. C., church. 


CHAPLAINS 
Roger D. Russell, Chaplain Section, 
Hdq. KMAG, APO 102, San Francisco. 
Cc. P. Buss, 2424 Sparks Rd., Augusta, 
Ga. 


Camp Developments 


Muhlenberg Presbytery (U.S.) and the 
Presbytery of West Kentucky (USA) 
have agreed to develop a $150,000 camp 
and conference site at Barkley Lake near 
Grand Rivers in Livingston country. 
Next step: a $75,000 fund drive. 

A $50,000 campaign has been author- 
ized by Cherokee Presbytery (Ga.) to 
develop a camp site on Lake Allatoona. 

The Presbytery of Erie (Pa.) has 
voted to develop camp site property lo- 
cated near Corry, working with Lake 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 





(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Danville, Ky. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, 


excellence for our 


North Carolina 











Presbyterian ©@ Coeducational 





Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts. sciences. business, education. i 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $895. 


KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
Fully 


L. LISTON. President. Box P. Brist 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 26 SCRANTON 2, -_ 


THE rav.— 








